_ Civil Rights--A Moment of Crisis — 


An Editorial 

* Last Thursday night's vote in the Senate against a genu- 
ine, enforceable right-to-vote bill was not only a blow to the 
cause of Negro rights; it was a humiliating defeat for all 
Americans fighting for democratic rights. 

__ An unholy coalition of 39 Democrats and 12 Republi- 
cans denied genuine Federal protection to Negroes seeking 
to exercise their right to vote. By interposing a lily-white 
southern jury between a Federal judge and the enforcement 
of his orders—as President Eisenhower belatedly pointed out 
—the Senate continues to bar millions of Negro Americans 


from the ballot box. 


A minority of the Senate, representing the South but 
not the Southern people, forced from the rest of the nation 
the right to interpret and apply the U.S. Constitution as they 
saw fit. But they were aided | in their war on the Constitution 
by 14 Northern and Western Democrats and 12 Republicans 
mostly from the mid-West. 
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AFL-CIO Maps 


Drive Against 


This was the second blow to the Administration’s civil 
rights bill in the four weeks it has been under debate. The 
first came when a Senate majority killed Section Three of the 
bill which would have enforced all civil rights covered by 
the 14th Amendment. The latter blow came when the Sen- 
ate decided that that southern lily-white juries will decide 
how the 15th Amendment, dealing with the right to vote, will 
be “enforced.” 


THE SENATORIAL reprieve granted to white suprem- 
acy disgraces our nation in the eyes of the world. And the 
disgrace will be almost total, to use the language of the New 
York Times last Saturday, in those “nations largely populated 
by people whose skins are not as white as those of the men 
eet ... for the jury trial amendment to the civil rights 

ill. 
The responsibility for this democratic default lies with 
(Continued on Page 5) , 
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Hofta to Press 
Building Trades 


Craft Fight 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 4—- 
James R. Hoffa of Detroit, 
vice-president of the Teams- 
ters Union, is slated to appear 


tomorrow before a_ special 
¢onvention of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department 
of the AFL-CIO in Atlantic City, 

A press release by the teamsters’ 
headquarters Friday disclosed that 
Hoffa will put betore the conven-| 
tion a resolution adopted by the 
Detroit Building and Construction! 
Trades Council, discussion of which! 
would open up the long-standing 
jurisdictional conflict between craft 
and industrial unions. 

Hoffa in San Francisco Thurs- 
day put before his union’s constitu- 
tion committee his plan to ask for 
discussions leading to a federation’ 
of all unions in the transport field 
if he won the teamsters’ top post. 

Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark), | 
chairman of the Senate rackets: 
committee, declared such a federa- 
tion would be “most.unfortunate.” 

The committee is scheduled to re- 
sume hearings tomorrow into 
charges that Hoffa teamed up with 


f 


Johnny. Dioguardi (alias Johnny 
Dio) to exploit low-paid Negro and 


Puerto Rican workers in New 
York. 

The resolution to be presented 
by Hoffa at the Atlantic City con-| 
vention quotes the Detroit council 
as fearing that the AFL craft 
centers were “to become sacrificial 
lambs on the altar of the great labor 
merger.” 

Hoffa is represented on the 
Detroit Building Trades Council 
through the Teamsters’ National 
Division of Building Material and) 
Construction Drivers. 


Hoffa also is expected to build 
support by touching on George 
Meany’s apparent virtual accept-' 
ance of the Senate committee's 
findings. He also holds another 
card to play—disaffection toward) 
Meany’s aoe in the ranks of | 
construction workers. 
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TITO (above) 
KHRUSHCHEY (left) 


1(3) authorize individuals to seek 


VETO OF GUTT 


bill if it reached his 


sources said there was “no doubt” the President would reject any measure 


the Senate-approved amendment 
guaranteeing jury trials in criminal aes 

contempt cases. They said Eisen- | Rk hae | 
hower “really got his dander up.” SR RRS ats 

They said the Justice Department | 
and other high administration ad- 
visers regard the Senate's watered- 
down version of the President’s bill 
as “woefully inailequate” and un- 
acceptable. 

The Senate completed considera- 
tion of amendments to the measure 
last week and Senate leaders hope 
to press it to final passage this 
wreak, 

One Senate leader, a supporter 
of the bill, said he did not expect 
action before Wednesday. But an- 
other source close to the situation 
said he wouldn't be surprised to see 
a vote Tuesday. 

Southern foes ,of the measure, |'©¢: Rt 
who emerged victorious in the! Senate Republican leader Wil- 
four-week-old battle to weaken en-'liam F. Knowland (Calif.), who 
forceemnt provisions, have promis-|spearheaded the fight for the Pres- 
ed there will be no filibuster. ident’s bill, told newsmen yester- 

The Senate bill would (1) estab- day he saw no veto threat in 
lish a Presidential commission on, Eisenhower's sharp criticism of the’ 
civil rights; (2) set up a civil rights 
division in the Justice Department; 


EISENHOWER 


‘hind efforts to persuade the House 
‘to send the Senate's bill to a joint 
\Senate-House conference comumit- 


court protection for their voting 
rights, and (4) authorize the at- 
torney general to obtain federal 
court injunctions to protect Negro 
voting rights. 

In a further concession to Dixie- 
crats, it also would repeal an old 
put civil war law permitting use of 
ederal troops to protect racial 
rights in the south. 

Formal Senate. approval would 
send the bill back to the House, 
which in June passed the strong 
civil rights bill demanded by the 
President. ° 


the drive during the week. 


to meet our bills and complete it. 


Soviet-Yugoslav. chiefs at parley pledge to work for better re- 


lations—See oh as 2. 
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The Administration has thrown 
all of the ne a influence be- 


contributions to P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
N.Y. Make all-checks and money orders payable 
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desk in its present form, high Administration sources said today. These 


which included 


——— 


jury trial proviso. 

But other Administration sources 
said the President “really got his 
dander up” about the amendment. 
They seid he was impressed by the 
Justice Department's complaint 
that tg provision would cause 
“chaos” in the Federal courts. 

Department officials were dis- 
turbed particularly by the fact 
that the amendment would guar- 
antee jury trials in criminal con- 
tempt cases not only on civil rights 
but also in cases growing out of 
violations of a whole series of 
other laws. - 

Administration officials said gov- 
ernment prosecutors would - be 
forced to permit jury trials in cases 
involving labor, anti-trust viola- 
tions, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Federal Communica- 


» — > 
tions Commission, an:ong others. 


As one source put it, the de- 
partment “would have a serious 
(Continued on Page 7) 


$1,475 FROM THE SHOPS 


New York's industrial workers once again came to the rescue 
of the D.W. with contributions of $1,475 toward the DW’s $100,000 
fund appeal last week. This was the bulk of the funds received for 


There was $200, too, contributed by Harlem friends of Ben 
Davis; $100 by a group of Bronx Puerto Rican workers; $60 from 
Minnesota; $42 from Milwaukee; $25 each from Erie,, Pa., and $25 
from Cleveland. A Manhattanite, Yetta, contributed $50; and there 
were several other individual contributions. . 

We need to speed the space of the campaign, however, in order 


New 
to 
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RIGHTS BILL SEEN — 


- WASHINGTON, Aug. 4—President Eisenhower would veto the fenate’s civil rights 
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Soviet, Yugoslav Chiefs at Parley 
Pledge to Work for Better Relations 


BELGRADE, Yugoslavia, Aug. 4—Seviet 
and Yugoslavia leaders in a two-day meeting in 
Romania made important strides in cooperation 
between their two states and respective Com- 
munist parties, it was announced last night. 

The announcement came in a statement by 
the Moscow radio, followed shortly by a state- 


ment from the Yugoslavia government. 

Both parties at the conference agreed to work for 
the “removal of obstacles” to better relations between 
them. They stressed the significance of strengthening 
the unity and cooperation of the “Communist and 
workers parties and peoples of all Socialist countries,” 
of the “peace-loving and progressive forces throughout 
the world” and the “unity of the international workers’ 
movement.” , 

This was the first meeting between Nikita Khrush- 
chev and Marshal Tito since their conference last Sep- 
tember. 

Khrushchev was accompanied by Anastas I. Mi- 
koyan, Deputy Premier and member ef the Presidium; 
Otto V. Kuusinnen, also a Presidium member; Nikoiaf 
Ponomarev, and Soviet Ambassador to Yugoslavia 
Nikolai P. Firyubin. 

The Yugoslav delegation included, in addition to 
Tito, Vice-Presidents Edvard Kardelj amd Alexander 
Rankovic; Veliko Viahovic, Central Committee member; 
and Veljko Micunovic, Ambassador to Moscow. 

The broadcast from Moscow said the two delega- 
tions “agreed on concrete forms of cooperation between 
the parties and on the maintaining of constant ties by 


REPORT PROBE MAY LEAD 


the exchange of party delegations, mutual information 
and publications.” 


The Moscow broadcast said the delegations had . 


“discussed a number of questions concerning relations 
between the USSR and Yugoslavia as well as the activi- 
ties of the two parties and the general interests Of so- 
cialism and world peace, particularly questions hamper- 
ing a further development of mutual. relations.” 

“The delegations also discussed questions relating 
to the international situation and a number of problems 
of the international workers’ movement and the struggle 
for peace and the security of the peoples,” the state- 
ment continued. 

“During the talks the two sides continued their 
agreement to work for a further all-round dev-lopment 
of relations and for the removal of obstacles hindering 
this development.” 

“It was emphasized that particular importance at- 
taches to the stregnthening in every way of the unity 
and fraternal cooperation of the Communist and work- 
ers’ parties and the peoples of all the Socialist countries 
and of peace-loving and progressive forces throughout 
the world, as well as to the unity of the international 
workers’ movement,” said the broadeast. 


The Yugoslay Government's announcement said: 


“The representatives of the two parties and gov- 
ernments have considered a series of questions regard- 
ing relations between the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
as well as the activity of both parties and the genera! in- 
terests of sociahsm and peace in the world, and espe- 


cially those questions which hinder further successful 
development of mutual relations. 

“The delegations also considered questions from 
the area of the international situation, a series of prob- 
lems of the international workers’ movement, struggle 
for peace and the security of peoples. : 

“In the course of the talks, the agreement ef both 
sides has been confirmed to work on further over-all de- 
vemonn of mutual relations and the removal of ob- 
stacles which hamper such a development. 

“The agreement on basic s of the present 
international situation has also confirmed. 

“And the special significance has been also stress- 
ed of the general ing of the unity and broth- 
erly cooperation of the Communist and workers’ par- 
ties and peoples of all Socialist countries, the l 
and progressive forces of the whole world and the unity 
of the international workers’ movement. 

“Both delegations point out that the relations be- 
tween the Federative People’s Republic of Yugeslavia 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will also in 
the future develop on the basis of equality, mutual as- 
sistance and cooperation, the respect of sovereignty 
and non-interference into their internal affairs. 

“In connection with this, the delegations confirmed 
the actual significance of the Beigrade and Moscow 
declarations es the development of friendly relations 
between both countries, for the cooperation between 
the League of Communists of Yugoslavia and the Come 
munist party of the Soviet Union on the basis of prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism, and manifested their readi- 
ness to realize also in the future the theses which were 
fixed by these declarations.” 
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Town Hall Rally 


British Scientists 


Tues. To Hit 
H-Bomb Tests 


New Yorkers avho wish to 
mark Hiroshima Day—August 6, 
1945—by registering their oppo- 
sition to continued nuclear 
weapons testing by all countries, 


TO CUTBACKS IN U.S. BASES 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 4—A special Presidential mission 
is entering the final stages of a top-seeret investigation into 
operations of American bases and troops in all overseas areas, 
it was learned today. | CER RU BR ee ae BRS Ne as | 

The mission's ae may lead to 


Urge H-Test Ban 


LONDON—With the London disarmament talks at a 
crucial stage, an appeal for international agreement to 
end H-tests has been made by 256 British scientists. 

Headed by two Nobel Prize winners and 17 Fellows of 
the. Royal Society, the scientists say they support the ap- 


as we now use for bases, whether 
we actually need as many troops, | 
whether there are not excesses 
which can be pared down... .” | 


cutbacks, it is sa 
Administration officials said the 


_ mission was headed by Frank CG. 
Nash, former Assistant Secretary of 


Defense for Internal Security Af- Cholera in India 


fairs. 
Officials said investigation was 
well under way at the time of the 


riots in Formosa last May and that | 
Nash was in Taipeh at the time. | 


Dulles, said after the riots that 
the Admiinistration already was 
looking into the “extent to which 
we really need as much territory 


India Parley 
Urges Pact to 
End H-Tests 


NHW DELHI -— The All - India 
conventjon against nuclear -weap- 
ons has! called for an immediate 
agreemeut to stop nuclear test ex- 
plosions for a considerable period. 

In its concluding session, the 
convention appealed to the United 
Nations in a resolution on - disar- 
mament .to take steps to end the 
stalemate in the U.N. Disarmament 
Sub-Committee. 

The two-day convention adopt- 
ed six resolutions, dealing with 
nuclear tests, disarmament, the 
Hiroshima - Nagasaki anniversaries 
and the formation of an ad hed 
committee to publicize and inten- 
sify the movement for the prohi- 


bition of nuclear weapons. 4 

A 14-member delegation was 
elected at the convention to rep- 
‘resent India at the forthcoming 
World Conference Against Atom} 
‘ and Hydrogen Bombs in Tokyo.| 
The delegation includes Madame} 
Rameshwari Nehru, Pandit Sun-} 
d@arlal, Kaka Kalelkar and repre- 
sentatives of various women’s and 
other organizations. 


CALCUTTA, India, Aug. 4.—An 


estimated 400 persons were report- 


ed today to have died in a cholera | 


—— sweeping the town of 
galpur in India’s rich agricul- 
tural province of Bihar. 

Reports reaching Calcutta said 
the deaths were recorded in the 
past two-week period. The reports 
said the outbreak was believed to 
have ae from drinking wa- 
ter ted by recent Ganges Riv- 
er floods in the area. 

The floods forced evacuation of 
several towns and villages, but the 


waters were said to be gradually 
mes 


_ will make their way to Town 


; 


| Walter Selove, of the University 


Hall tomorrow (Tuesday). 


The meeting will be the frst 
public gathering of the new New 
York Committee Against Testing 
Nuclear Weapons, sponsored by 
individual religious leaders, pac- 
ifists and civil libertarians. 

Speakers will include Dr. 


of Pennsylvania Department. of 
Physics, arid Socialist Jeader 
Norman Thomas. Temporary 
chairman of the committee is 
Robert Gilmore, New York sec- 
retary of the American Friends 
Service Committtee. 

It was in the early morning 
of Aug. 6, 12 years ago, that the 
first atomic bomb fell on Hiro- 


shima. 


peal made in June by 2,000 of their American colleagues. 

They ask the Government to “use all possible influ- 
ence, through the disarmament subcommittee of the 
United Nations or otherwise, to secure such agreement.” 

The Nobel Prize winners are C. F. Powell, Professor 
of Physics at Bristol University and Professor R. L. M. 
Synge, biochemist. 

The 17 Fellows of the Royal Society include Lord 
Boyd Orr, Professor F. C. Gregory, Professor Joseph Need- 
ham, Professor J. B. S. Haldane, Professor W. N. Pirie, 
Professor J. D. Bernal, and Professor A. C. Offord. 

The number who have signed to date, is just an in- 
dication of the support among British scientists for the 
American appeal, Dr. E. H. S. Burhop, atemis scientist, 
who initiated the statement, said. 

The American appeal, signed by over 2,000 scientists 
in the United States, was published on June 3. ° 
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Young Miners Get Together 


By SAM RUSSELL 
London Daily Worker Cor- 


spendent 
MOSCOW 


‘ Young miners from Bri- 
tain met their opposite num- 
bers from the Soviet Union, 
France, Germany, Korea, 
and many other countries. 

They met in one of the first 

et-togethers of the World Youth 

estival between people work- 
ing in the same trade or profes- 
sion. 

Among the 250 who gathered 
at Moscow's House of Science 
and Technology, were 30 young 
chaps from pits in Scotland an 
South Wales, Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire and other coalfields. 

Our collier lads turned up in 
— with a section of the Bo- 
whill Pipe Band, many of whom 
are colliers: themselves. The mo- 
ment the on the 
scene all the plans for the meet- 
ing went up in smoke. 

UPSET PLANS 


“As they stepped from their 


coach and lined up to pipe their 
way into the building, crowds 
athered and in a moment about 
3,000 people were cheering 
them in the street while all the 
young miners from other coun- 
tries who had already arrived, 
raced down the stairs to join 
them. 


A break in the meeting had 
been planned fer about 11 a.m. 
to give time for this get-togeth- 
er. | 

But the mining lads took 
things into their own hands. 

Our lads did a grand eight- 
some reel on the pavement, and 
after that there was dancing 
and singing in a dozen different 
languages. 

At the meeting the miners 
were welcomed by a grizzled 
veteran Soviet miner and a 
fresh-faced youngster represent- 
ing the Soviet miners. 

Then came a youngster from 
the Ruhr and after him young — 
Arthur Scargill of the Wolseley: 
Colliery, Yorkshire, who in sim- 
ple but moving words told how 


deeply he had been impressed 
by the tremendous reception 
young people had been given. 


Moscow I have been able to see 


for myself that these tales are 
bunkum. They won't be able to 
fool me or lead me up the gar- 
den again.” 

Keith isn’t the only one who 
is discovering that. Many of our 
young people have told me they 
were a bit skeptical about what 
was going to happen there. They 
remembered the talk back home 
that they were just going to be 
used as guinea pigs for Commu- 
nist nda. 
Most, if not all, of this skepti- 
cism has been swept away by 
the tumultous reception, so. ob- 


our 


erally have been told that it is 
impossible to walk around Mos- 


y 


a how “tae. sat down to table with refresh- — 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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“Get * don't want the union to accuse me of speedup.” 


REP. MOSS URGES OFFICIALS 


STUDY SOVIET 


WASHINGTON, 
man John E. Moss (D-Cal) of the 
House Government Information) 
subcommittee accused the Com-' 
merce Department today of falling 
down on its job of keeping abreast 
of Soviet scientific progress. Moss 
said most of the latest Soviet Scien- 
tific findings are “gathering dust 
on the shelves of the library of Con- 
gress and elsewhere. | 

He said his subcommittee plans 
a “thorough investigation.” 

Moss alse disclosed he had sent 
a letter to Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks pointing out that a 


1950 law gave the, Department re-| 


sponsibility for sorting out Soviet 
data of value to American science 
and industry. 

He pointed out that the Soviet) 
All-Union Institute of Scientific and 
Technological Information, set up 
in 1953, translates and circulates! 
scientific findings at a whirlwind 
pace. 

Moss told Weeks that under ex-' 
change programs with the Soviet 
Union, this country receives about 
20, 000 documents a year. 

He said the “vast bulk” of these, 
on subjects like physics and ‘mathe- 
matics, “have not been translated.” 
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SCIENCE 


Aug. 4.—Chair- ~ 


Rites Today 
For Sen. George 


to earn more ah $45 a week. 
Although plans for a _ drive 


against the labor rackets victimiz- 
ing Puerto Ricans were announced 


Committee to Erase the Exploita- 
tion of Spanish-Speaking Peoples 
last April, the drive was dragging 
its feet until the disclosures in the 


At a news conference Saturday 
at the Hotel Commodore here, la- 
bor leaders announced that racket 
or paper locals would be rooted 


i'requested to withdraw recognition 
‘from those unions which had ob- 
‘tained sweetheart contracts and to 
sign contracts with reputable 
unions. If the requests go unheed-' 
ed, they promised, strikes will take 
place. 

The long-delaved serious drive # 
-|wipe out employer- racketeer collu- 
sion in little plants here was prom- 
‘ised a day after Senate investigators 
were told that Johnny Dio, con- 

victed labor extortionist, and other 
gangsters had muscled in through 
paper locals. 

Testimony also indicated that be- 
~ Thind the scenes loomed the figure 
RE James R. Hoffa, a district leader 
of the International Brotherhood of 
oe amsters. 

Among the racket locals report-! 
edly are numerous groups chartered 
originally by the old United Auto 
Workers, AFL, now known as the 
| Allied Industrial Workers ™ and 
‘dominated by Dio (John Dio- 
‘guardi), and are locals now in the 
| teamsters’ union. 

Heading the clean-up campaign 
will be Peter M. McGavin, assistant 
‘to George Meany, president of the 
|AFL-CIO, who said Meany was 
“behind this 100: percent.” Eugene 


_.P. Moats, assistant to Meany and 


VIENNA, Georgia, Aug. 4— 
Funeral services will be held 


| here tomorrow for former Sen. 


Walter F. George {(D-Ga) who 
died at his home here early this 
morning. 

George was 79 at his death. 
As chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee he 
threw his support behind the big | 
power conference at Geneva in 
1954. Following his retirement 


| from the Senate, George became 


President Kisonhower’ s ambas- 
| sador to NATO. 
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‘regional director of the merged la- 
bor organizations in Chicago, will 
be transferred here to take over the 
day -to-day work in the drive. 


Besides McGavin were New York 
labor spokesmen who announced ; 
their intention of warring on labor 
racketeers and swectheart contracts 
which deprive workers of ordinary 
union protection and keep wages 
low, particularly in small plants 
employing largely Puerto Rican 
forces. The New York labor lead- 
‘ers included Harry Van Arsdale, 
Jr., business manager of Local 3. 
of the International Brotherhood of 
‘Electrical Workers and Morris 
'Tushewitz, secretary-treasurer of the 


'New York ClO Council. 


| When asked if the plan as en- 
folded at the press conference here 
would not result in a wave of 
strikes, Van Arsdale nodded agree-| 
ment, McGavin said: “What it 
takes, it takes.” 

_ Tushewitz said, “It's a liberation 
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NAACP SAYS JURY CLAUSE WEAKENS BILL 


The proposal to require jury 
trials for persons “wilfully dis- 
obeying or obstructing” a federal 
court order enjoining — interfer- 
ence with a citizen's right to 
vote substantially weakens the 

civil rights bill, the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People maintains. 

The Association opposes the 
jury trial amendment, passed by 
the Senate for the following rea- 
s0ns: 

1, Jury trials in contempt pro- 
ceedings are contrary to general 
= under existing statutes. 

2. Jury trails in contempt pro- 
ceedings would deprive the 
courts of unhampered powers to 
enforce their own orders. 

3. The amendment would as- 
sure a jury trail for any hoodlum 
in enn of at wees 

a restraining court 
order, kept a Negre from regis- 


tering or voting by threats, in- 
timidation or violence. 


4. In any community in which 
such an incident would be pos- 
sible, it would be unlikely that a 
jury could be impaneled that 
would convict the offender, re- 
gardless of how overwhelming 
the evidence might be. 

5. Eveg if the jury included 
Negroes who were able to resist 
the pressures directed toward 
them, the best that could be 

for would be a hung jury, 
in which case the defendant 
would be freed. 


6. Trial by a federal judge 
without a jury would, under the 
amendment, be limited to (a) per- 
sons who committed violations 
in the presence of the court and 
(b) election registrars who re- 
fused to carry out a court order 
to register a citizen as directed, 


The official could, after a hear- 
ing, be ordered by the judge to 
jail and to remain there until he 


agreed to comply with the court's 
order to register the complain- 
ant, However, if on election day 
an official or a private citizen pre- 
vented a voter from casting his 
ballot, such an individual could 
demand and get a jury trial. Even 
should he be convicted, which is 
unlikely, the élection would be 
over and there would-be no way 
for the deprived person to exer- 
cise his right to vote. 

Whatever the purpose of the 
sponsors of this amendment, the 
NAACP asserts, its effect will be 
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with the setting up of an AFL-CIO) 


Senate committee hearing Friday. | 


out and that employers would be. 


| would be completely free from po- 


drei Gromyko. The Afghan dele-! 


AFl- (0 Leaders Map Drive 
On Labor Rackets in Gty 


Jolted into action by revelations before the Senate Rackets committee, top AFL- 
CIO officials met here Saturday and promised action to clean up conditions which, testi- 
mony revealed, made it “virtually impossible” for a Puerto Rican worker i in New York Py 


movement.” Iushewitz figured that tee’s steering committee are Van 


‘from $0,000 to 40,000 of New Arsdale, Iushewitz, James Quinn, 


York’s 125,000 Spanish-speaking secretary of the AFL Central 
workers were employed where Trades and Labor Council; Jack 
unscrupulous employers prey on Rubinstein, of the Textile Workers 
workers through racket unions. |Union of America, and Paul Jen- 
Some dozen or so lawyers who nings of the International Union of 
acted as go-betweens in bringing Electrical Workers. 
together unscrupulous employers; Iushewitz said the committee 
with gangsters will be rooted out was assured of full support by the 
and their activities brought to the city’s Department of Labor, headed 
attention of the bar associations, by Commissioner Harold A. Felix. 
said McGavin. |_ Meanwhile in Albany, the Joint 
McGavin said the Committee to Legislative Committee on Indus- 
Erase the Exploitation of Spanish- trial and Labor Conditions dis- 
speaking Peoples would have as its charged Marshall W. Miller as a 
basic aim “to eradicate for all time consultant. On Friday he was 
the outlaw locals and the outlaw named in testimony in Washington 
employers who explot Puerto Rican as having made collusive deals with 
workers by taking their dues and employers while an organizer 
Oos them nothing in return.” {for the Upholsterers International 
Other members of the commit- Union. 
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ISSUES EMERGENCY 
APPEAL FOR FUNDS 


The American Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born issued an emergency public appeal for financial con- 
tributions for its administrative and legal expenses in the 


proceedings now pending in the 
New York State courts. the American Committee's registra- 
Abner Green. executive secretary tion as a charitable organization. 
of the American Committee, state cl The American Committee is op- 
that this is the first public appeal posing the Attornev General's ef- 
for funds issued by the organiza- pe ee” aa : i ee Oo 
tion during the past two months ‘OT ™ ches FESPECT Mh TE SIRS 
and that immediate financial sup- CMS 
port is urgently needed to meet the On July 31, New York Appel- 
late Justice Bernard Botein pare 


administrative and legal expenses. 
‘Contributions can be sent to: tially stayed Justice Conlon's in- 


American Committee for Protection junction to permit the American 
of Foreign Born. 49 E. 21 Street. Committee authorization to appeal 


New York 10. N. Y. ito the public for contributions ia 


“On June 7, the New York State a limited amount to defray adminis- 
Attorney G eneral secured an order trative and legal expenses, pending 
from the New York State Supreme. decision on the organization's ap- 
Court enjoining the American Com- peal from Justice Conlons’ order. 
mittee for Protection of Foreign “For two months the American 
Born from carrying on any ac- Committee was prevented from 
tivities or accepting funds from the raising funds from the public or is- 
public,” Mr. Green stated today.’ suing any appeals. Voluntary and 

“On June 27, New York State Su-' unsolictied contributions helped the 
preme Court Justice Conlon denied American Committee survive 
the Attorney General’s request that through this difficult period. BUT 
a receiver be appointed for the THE SITUATION IS CRITICAL. 
American Committee but issued a Immediate financal support, for ad- 
restraining order enjoining the ministrative and legal expenses, to 
American Committee from issuing insure the continued existence of 
any public appeal for funds. the American Committee is essen- 

“This order results from the At-|tial. Send your contribution for 

torney G eneral’s efforts” to secure these purposes: today.” 


Afghan Visitors 


Get Pledge of . 
Soviet Aid 


MOSCOW, Aug. 4—The Soviet e Af co 
Union has agreed to give Afghanis- hammed Zahir Shah of Afghanistan 


tan technical and material aid. A’ ended a state visit to the Soviet 
joint communique said ‘the aid Unien today and left for home. 
Radio Moscow said the ruler of 
litical and other strings. the Asiatic state received a send-off 
The communique was issued fro-n officials and hundreds of work- 
ew meetings between visiting erg’ at pee. the capital of Ta- 
gre King Mohamed Zahir Shah ; 
Soviet Foreign Minister An- 


———. 


nomic development. 

Agreement was reached in prin- 
ciple on concluding a treaty regard- 
ing “a regime for the Soviet-Afghon 
state frontier,” the statement said. 
Both sides agreed they would co- 
operate in the exploitation of fren- 
tier waterways, it said. 


eee eee 


LONDON, Aug. 4.—King Mo- 


> 
‘z ca 


Chinese to Be 
At Anti-Bomb 


The statement said: Meet in Tokyo 


“In compliance with the wishes PEKING, Aug. 4—A Chinese 
of the Afghan Royal Government, ' delegation to attend the Third 
the Soviet government has agreed world Conference Against Atomic 


to render Aighanigian disinterested’ and Hydrogen Bombs and for Dis- 
which is not contingent On any po-/ armament left here for Tokyo by 


litical or other similar conditions, |air. The conference will be opened 

in carrying out oil prospecting Tuesday in Tokyo. 

se Afghanistan’s northern) 47044 of the delegation is Tsai 
Ting-kai, member of the Standing 


It added that the Soviet haical : thtee’ ‘of ‘tha: National Pook 


gation also met with Communist 
Pary leader Nikita Khrushchev and: 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin.\ 


pmo tar Aha . 


eco-!ple’s Congress. 
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‘To Strengthen Seeds of Freedom’ 


An Alabama Negro leader reveals in the current 
Amsterdam News how Alabama Attorney General John 
Patterson, accompanied by armed deputies, raided the 
offices of the Tuskegee “Crusade for Citizenship.” 

Charles G. Gomillion, who heads the Tuskegee Civic 
Association, told the New York weekly that Patterson's 
excuse for entering the association’s premises was a 
warrant obtained on the grounds of “suspected viola- 
tion of anti-boycott statute.” 

For more/ than seven weeks now the Negroes of 
Macon County in which Tuskegee is located have with- 
drawn their patronage from white-owned stores, Their 
action followed passage of a staet law zoning 400 Ne- 
groes out of Tuskeege city limits. The white mer- 
chants, they accused, did not protest the measure and 
were the chief beneficiaries of the law at the expense 
of their Negro patrons. 

- “We are being treated as criminals,” Gomillion, a 
professor at Tuskegee Institute, told the Amsterdam 
News. “Certainly this makes us feel badly; but we 
shall not give up our struggle for freedom and first class 
citizenship. This raid only serves to strengthen and 


unify our forces.” 


® Five copies of a tape recording of TCA mass 
meetings. 

2 Correspondence of TCA, both outgoing and re- 
ceived. 

® Copies of TCA executive committee minutes, 

® A list of TCA members. 

® Four copies of a pamphlet, “Trade With Your 
Friends,” distributed by the TCA, 

Before raiding the TCA offices, Patterson and -his 
staff spent two days questioning Tuskegee Ne 
about their affiliation with the TCA. Several the 
Negroes were asked about Gomillion’s so-called “Com- 
munist” affiliations, especially his membership in the 
now disbanded Southern Negro Youth Conference. 

State Sen. Sam Engelhardt, author of the bill which 


zoned Negro voters out of Tuskegee city limits, had 


led in accusing Gomillion of having Communist con- 
nections. x 

To these charges the Negro leader answered in a 
statement which declared: 

“I have never denied that I was a member of the 
organization (Southern Negro Youth Conference) for a 
short time in the 1940's, up to about 1946 or 1947, 


one, and I have never been sympathetic to Commas” 


Leaders of the TCA are studying what legal 
apiailen tapnhin thee lathanans Soy Ga Aintines eae 
Their “Crusade,” have insisted is not a boycott but. 
a protest against denied the right of 
in the town where most of their money has been 

Tuskegee white merchants whose patronage is 70 to 
80 percent Negro have been hard-hit by the Negroes 
decision to buy elsewhere, except from wholesalers and 
the services of public utilities. Negro businesses on the 
other hand have boomed, as have that of stores in town 
as far away as Montgomery. + 

The Rev. K. L. Buford, a member of the TCA exec- 
utive board, now traveling in New York State, ex- 
pressed what he said is the sentiment of Tuskegee’s 
Negroes in the following statement given the Amster- 
dam News: . 

“The more we are persecuted the stronger we 
will grow. These acts of intimidation and, or violence 


will only strengthen our ranks and redouble our deter- 


mination. Even if we must spill our blood, it will be 
as fertilizer to the soil that will give new life and energy 


Listed among the articles seized by Patterson's 


raiders are: 


Festival 


(Continued from Page 2) 
ments and the official part of 
the meeting began. It lasted 
only a few minutes. 

An English teacher, Francis 
Millar, said they were happy to 
meet the Chinese delegation and 
she said all the British young 
people wanted to make friends 
with them. 

Wu Shu-chuang replied: “We 
are also very happy to have met 
you. China and Britain are two 
Great Powers, and they can do 
very much to strengthen peace. 

“We know something of each 
other, but there’s no doubt that 
we shall know each other much 
better before the- festival is fin- 
ished.” 

Afterwards there was a gener- 
al get-together. In the course of 
the friendly conversation _ it 
turned out that some of the Chi- 
nese spoke English, while others 
were making great progress by 
using the international sign lan- 
guage. 

Many questions were asked 
and answered on both sides, in- 
cluding some “ticklish” _ ones. 
One of our students asked a Chi- 


nese youngster whether there 
was democracy !in China. 

When he was told: “Of course 
there is,” he countered by ask- 
ing why then did the Govern- 
ment leadership remain un- 
changed. 

The Chinese laughed and said 
there was no point in changin 
the Government if it work 
well, led the country forward 
and raised the standards of liv- 


ing: of the people. He gave some | 
examples of how this was being | 


done. 
ENVOY AT HOME 


This was unforgettable and 
had the Russians cheering for 


more. After an interval it was the | 


Russians turn to perform and 
that was unforgettable, too. 

It was well past midnight 
when our young people climbed 
into their buses. 

Today the British Embassy 
however had obviously decided 
that it is just ridiculous to pre- 
tend to ignore the presence of 
1,700 young people from Britain. 

And so tomorrow and on 
Aug. 2 and 9 the British Ambas- 
sador, Sir Patrick Reilly and his 
wife, will be at home to mem- 
bers of the party between 6 
p.m. and 8 p.m. in the evening. 


SPEAK YOUR PIECE | 


NEW YORK 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

For a number of years you 
have been reporting the deeds 
in behalf of peace oi the follow- 
ers of the “Catholic Worker,” 
especially Ammon Hennacy, in 
approving tones. 

How about writing an edito- 
rial on their militant, dramatic 
and principled activities? 

Would you editorially recom- 
mend similar activities for pro- 
gressives, socialists, anti - war 
groups, etc? 

ANTI-WAR 
7/18/37 


[The Daily Worker has edito- 
rially commended a wide vari- 
ety of groups for their activities 
for peace. We have published 
statements against the A-bomb 
tests, for example, by American 
Communists and non-Commu- 
nists, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
Pope Pius, Adlai Stevenson, 
leaders of the Soviet Union, 
Prime Minister Nehru, Quakers 
and Catholics, We support all 


struggles for peace in whatever 
form any particular organization 
seeks to develop them.—Ed.] 


to the seeds of freedom.” 


But I am certainly not a Communist, I never have been 


Bank Profits Keep Rising 


By LABOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


LABOR reports on bank 
profits indicate they have 
continued to rise in the first 


half of 1957. Major New 
York banks issuing — six- 
month reports the first week of 
juy showed rises over the first 
alf of last year ranging up to 
19 percent. 

Chemical Corn Exchange and 
Manufacturers Trust each report- 
ed a rise of 19 percent. 

Bank of New York showed a 
rise in operating earnings of 17 
percent, as did Marine Midland 
Bank. 

Irving. Trust rose 13 percent, 
New York Trust over nine per- 
cent. 

The average increase for all 
banks was around 12 percent. 

For 1957 as a whole, operating 
earnings of the New York com- 
mercial banks are expected to 
reach record high levels. Large 
volume of loans outstanding, 
combined with a higher interest 
rate, will probably lift current 
operating earnings of the 15 
members of the New York Clear- 
ing House Association to more 
than $270 million, or a gain of 
]2 percent over the $241 million 
realized in 1956. 

With these higher profits the 
banks are also increasing their 
dividends. First National City 
Bank and Bankers Trust Co. have 
already increased their payment 
per share this year, and J. P. 
Morgan & Co, has announced 
in addition to its regular divi- 
dend, an extra payment in stock 
amounting to 16 2-3 percent. 
Profits raise stock prices. 

These increased profits have 
naturally added to investor in- 
terest ‘in bank stocks. Wealthy 
persons are looking for “oppor- 
tunities” in these shares. 


In a recent report on “The 
Banking Industry, R. W. Press- 
prich & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, says 
that “the average investor needs 
to concentrate his attention only 
on the largest banks whose stocks 
command a wide market.” It 
lists 25 of them, ranked accord- 
ing to total assets, with the 
Bank of America of San Fran- 
cisco leading the field and 
Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York next in line, followed by 
First National City Bank, Man- 
ufacturers Trust Co. and Chem- 
ical Corn Exchange, all of N.Y. 
City. These 25 “control over one- 
third of the deposits of banks 
which are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System.” 


Diseussing “The Merits of 
Bank Stocks,” the report says: 

“The extent of the stability of 
bank earnings and the growth 
in profits is not generally realiz- 
ed. In fact, bank earnings have 
shown as great a stability as that 
of the utilities and their growth 
in profits compares favorably 
with that of some of the largest 
and most prosperous industrial 
corporations.” 

The net operating earnings 
of banks (those belonging to the 


Federal Reserve System) had by- 


1956 more than doubled their 
1947-49 average. In fact, the 
average net operating earnings 
in that ann (1947-49) - was 
$1,020 million but it rose to an 
estimated $2,365 million by 
‘1956, or by 134 percent. In the 
game period the operating in- 
come of leading power compa- 
nies rose by 121 percent. _ 
“Stable earnings.” 

The same _ report indicates 
that “the major mG have a 
more stable earnings record than 
some of the very best industrials 
and the expansion in earnings of 
the nation’s major banks was 


SE TT 


just as impressive as the growth 
of earnings among some of the 
nation’s leading industrial cor- 
porations.” 

A table in the report indicates 
the rise in profits in 1956 over 
the average for the 1947-49 peri- 
od. It shows that the average 
rise in this period by 14 large 
central reserve city banks (three 
of them in Chicago, the remaim- 
der in New York) was 95 per- 
cent, 

One of the biggest individual 
company gains in this iod 
was registered by J. P. bergen 
& Co.—145 percent, while the 
Harris Trust Co. of Chicago 
jumped 187 percent. 


UAW Appoints 
Head of Activities 


for Retired Workers 


UAW President Walter  P, 
Reuther has announced the ap- 
pointment, effective today, of 
Charles E. Odell as coordinator for 
UAW retired workers activities. 

Odell, a resident of Ashton, Md., 
has resigned his position as special 
assistant to the Under Secretary of 
Labor to accept the newly UAW 

st. 

He will assist in the develop- 
ment of ‘the union’s new and en-~ 
larged program for its more than 
75,000 retired members, as man- 
dated by the UAW convention last 
April. 
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WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS 


I LIKE the way President 
Eisenhower handled the ques- 
tions on Maxwell Gluck ‘at his 
press confer- 
ence the other 
day. Gluck, 
wo gave the 
GOP $26,000 
in 1956, is, of 
course, our 
new ambassa- 
dor to Cey- 
lon, and as 
' the record of | 
his appear- 
ance before 
the Senate committee showed, is 
poy more ignorant of Cey- 

n than any other man alive. 


The President was. asked 


whether when he appointed the — 


Ohio clothing chain-store and 
racing. stable owner, he’ was. 


aware of his ignorance of affairs | 


2 er ae a 


Ceylonese. To which the Presi- 
dent replied: “Of course we 
knew he has never been to Cey- 
lon, he wasn't thoroughly familiar 
with it; but certainly he can 
learn if he is the kind of man we 
believe him to be.” 

‘This sums it up fairly, I believe. 
Gluck has never been to Ceylon 
and therefore is not “thoroughly 
familiar” with. the country—he 
can't be expected to know every 
little detail like the name of the 
head of the government to which 
he is ambassador, the prime 
minister of nearby India, the 
American ambassador to India, 
and similar trivia which would 
only interest a pedantic or other 
type of mind. 

i? 


AFTER ALL, the important 


ong is not whether a man knows 


g ‘but whether : he’ can 


e- POOP EE EEE Ee EE 


learn. Here I agree with the 
President that Ambassador Gluck 
shows excellent possibilities. In 


fact, only a few hours after the 


White House’ press conference, 
Gluck gave an exhibition of his 
mental powers at a press con- 
ference in the State Department. 
As reporters watched and photog- 
raphers clicked their cameras, 
our Ambassador stood before a 
large map of Southeast Asia and 
demonstrated that he had learned 
how to locate Ceylon. 

It is true that on the photo 
of the event as it appeared the 
next day on the front page of the 
N. Y. Times, it looked as if 
Gluck’s finger was closer to In- 
donesia than to Ceylon, but that 
may have been due to the angle 
from which the photo was taken. 
Anyway, if our Ambassador 
should land in Indonesia by mis- 


take, the people there would be 


only too glad to show him the 
quickest way to Ceylon. 
. 


I MUST confess to a feeling 
of letdown, however, when the 
President declared in support of 
Gluck’s appointment that “the 
FBI reports on him were all very 

ood.” This sounds a bit as if 
the President were trying to shift 
the blame to J. Edgar Hoover. 

Naturally the FBI reports on 
Gluck were “all very good.” If 
the FBI is asked for a report on 
a man as ignorant as the new 
ambassador, he is bound to re- 
ceive the highest rating. More 
than likely the FBI files disclosed 
that not a single associate, neigh- 
bor or customer had.ever accused 
Gluck of thought. In fact, as I 
said, at his Senate hearing Gluck 
revealed that he does not even 


_ know the name of Nehru and 


By ALAN MAX 


his country than this? 
a 

I HOPE Mtr. Eisenhower will 
continue to stand behind his con- 
tributor to fhe GOP coffers and 
new ambassador to Ceylon, If 
the President weakens under 
pressure, I am afraid it will be 
difficult to get other men to con- 
tribute to the GOP in exchange 
for ambassadorships. After all, no 
man wants his ignorance aired 
in public—there are some things 
that should remain a secret be- 
tween himself and the FBI. 

As for the Ceylonese, I be- 
lieve there is a lesson in this for 
them too. If they want our Am- 
bassador to know the name of 
the head of their government, 
why do they insist on picking a 
Ceylonese for their prime minis- 
ter, instead of some well-known 


could any man be more loyal to 
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American. Coigressman or: busi- 
nessman? Son ARE SOR Pas ee 2 
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A MOMENT OF CRISIS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
those who occupied the posts of leadership but who did 
not lead. 3 
Could not the President have used his influence BE- 
FORE the bill was amended into almost nothingness to 
hold the needed five northern Republicans in line for the 


proper vote? 

Had his yigor before matched his hot indignation 
AFTER the bill had been. gutted he might not now have 
to worry about the prospect of a weakened “judicial sys- 
tem and particularly the prestige of the federal judiciary.” 
It is a matter of record that the President crawfished on 
Section Three, deserted the 14th Amendment, and helped 
the adversaries of the civil rights coalition to gain parlia- 
-menatry momentum. 

The Democratic Party bears a heavy respon- 
sibility for the national disgrace. Only nine Northern 
Democratic votes were seacehalied against the pro-Dixiecrat 
coalition cunningly assembled by Majority Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson of Texas. So a majority of the Senatorial Demo- 
crats voted with James O. Eastland, of Mississippi, and 
Richard B. Russell, of Georgia. 

Where were the voices of Democratic National Chair- 
man Paul Butler and Aldai Stevenson, “Mr. Democrat,” in 
this titanic struggle for extending the country’s democratic 
frontiers? 


— ) 


THE RECORD also shows that the organized labor 
movement was divided on the civil rights issue, especially 
on the clever Dixiecrat tactic of coupling opposition to civil 
rights with the slogan against “government by injunction.” 
And when the AFL-CIO executive council did speak out 
against the Dixiecrat deception it was too late to follow 
the statement up with action where it counted. 

_ For it was not foreordained that Mike Mansfield and 
James E. Murray, the two Montana Democrats would vote 
with Eastland. Nor was the wrong vote of John Kennedy of 
Massachusetts, Theodore F. Green and John Pastore, Dem- 
ocrats of Rhode Island, inevitable. And could not Clinton 
Anderson and Dennis Chavez, Democrats of N. Mexico, 
have been convinced to vote with the civil rights propon- 
ents rather than with the Johnson coalition? 

As it was, without the concentrated activity of organ- 
ized Jabor behind the bill, those Democrats seeking an 
excuse for “harmonizing” with Johnson and the southern 
bloc, clung for dear life to the statement of John L. Lewis, 
who yeaa speaking for the United Mine Workers, 
joined the Railway Brotherhoods in hailing the jury trial 
amendment. Thus these labor leaders bartered the Negroes’ 
basic right to vote, strengthening southern anti-labor poli- 
ticians, for what was hel 
onerous Taft-Hartley injunction provisions. The Lewis 
action will not strengthen labor and will, in fact weaken 
labor's essential relations with its great ally, the Negro 
people. 

. 


. However, there, is still a hope of rescuing the civil 
rights bill from the fneaningless status of an unenforceable 
declaration. The bill must run the gauntlet of a House- 
Senate conference and, possibly, another vote in both 
Houses. House sponsors of the bill, Reps. Emanuel Celler 
(D-N.Y.) and Kenneth Keating (R-NY.) have declared they 
will firmly oppose the amendment striking out the provi- 
sion for injunctive relief for persons denied the right to 
vote. They have also stated they will press for rescuing 
part of Section Three which the Senate expunged by 
amendment. 

The Celler-Keating declaration can now become the 
rallying point of those who wish to repudiate the shoddy 
performance of last week. The President can make his in- 
fluence felt. The Democratic Party leadership can use what 
power it has on Lyndon Johnson and other Senators who 
show more concern for unity with the Eastlands than they 
do with democratic principles. 

If the House-Senate conference does put back all or 
ry of the provisions which the Senate carved from the 

ill, then there can be a concerted action to change the 

minds of those 14 northern Senators who helped mangle 
the bill. : 
There has been too much talk of either a Presidential 
veto or of putting off action on the bill when it comes from 
conference until next year. All of this is defeatist. For the 
next year is an election year and a right to vote bill in 1957 
ought to be a right to vote Jaw in 1958: 

:The American people cannot afford to accept compla- 
cently this narrow victory by the Dixiecrats because just 
five too many otherwise liberal Senators defaulted in de- 
fense of Democracy. This newspaper believed that a firm 
resolve by all-supporters of civil rights—and, in the first 
place, organized aa rescue the mangled bill and 


save the country from the: momentary disgrace into:which it . 


out to be a short-cut around the | 


| the decision in the 
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Turning Point in Fight 


lo Entorce 


By EUGENE DENNIS 


(Abridged copy of a report 
given to National Executive 
Committee of the Communist 
Party, June 21, 1957.) 


This is, at best, .a prelim- 
inary estimate of the impor- 
tance of the June 17 de- 
cisions of the Supreme 
Court and a partial consid- 
eration of what should be done 
to utilize these far-reaching de- 
cisions to advance the constitu- 
tional liberties of Communists 
and non-Communists alike. 

The overall significance of the 
court's opinion in the Yates, Wat- 
kins, Sweezey and Service cases, 
and also in the Jencks and Hal- 
perin decisions ay 26: be summed 
up in a capsule fashion as fol- 
lows: 

The latest judicial rulings of 
the high tribunal mark a certain 
turning point in the battle to en- 
force the Bill of Rights, and, can 
help usher in a new and more 
favorable phase in the struggle 
for democratic advance gener- 
ally. 

The court, reflecting .the 
changing political climate with- 
in the country and internation- 
ally, has dealt a heavy blow at 
the whole system of pro-fascist 
and repressive legislation and 
prosecutions that characterized 
the height of the cold war and 
McCarthyite period, 

In Watkins and Jencks, the 
court has placed a number of 
checks on congressoinal witch- 
hunts and on the illegal and un- 
constitutional operations and 
practices of the FBI and the De- 
partment of Justice. In Sweezey, 
it has upheld the traditions of 
academic freedom and of politi- 
cal association. In Service it has 
placed certain restrictions on the 
misnamed “loyalty program.” In 
Yates it has curbed nd at least 
for the present, crippled the 
Smith Act dragnet and has re- 
stored some of the protections of 
the First Amendment. 

- 

AT this point I would like to 
examine several major aspects of 
California 
Smith Act case which is the most 
important decision regarding civil 
liberties since the Schneiderman 
case and which has similar im- 
plications. 

It is true that the Harlan opin- 
jon did not reverse the Vinson 
decision in the sense of oe 
the Smith Act unconstitutiona 
as was urged by Justices Black 
and Dougal. Yet the Yates de- 
cision is quite different from the 
Dennis decision. It represents a 
definite change in the court's 
position and de facto reverses a 
substantial, in fact a central part 
of the Vinson decision. 


The significance of the Har- 
lan opinion lies not only, nor so 
much, in the highly important 
and unprecedented action in the 
judgment of acquittal of five of 
the defendants and in voiding the 
organizing sections of the statute 
of the act in these cases, there- 
by assuring, as a minimum, new 
trials for nine of the California 
defendants and for all the defen- 
dants in most of the other Smith 
Act cases. Nor is its importance 
to be found in the fact that the 
court held that Judge Mathes 
erred in his charge to the jury. 


The new and most important 
feature of the Harlan opinion is 
how the court applied the act in 
this instance. Because of a num- 
ber of internal and external fac- 
torsi the court now holds that 
the prosecution in the Califor- 
nia casé failed to ‘prove ihat the 
Communist as ah organiza- 
tion advoacted: action to bring 
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DENNIS 


about the violent overthrow of 
the government, and hence that 
there was no proof that the party 
was a clear and present danger. 


Further, the court now holds 
that in Smith Act conspiracy 
cases, new standards of evidence 
are required to secure convic- 
tion of the individual defendants. 
Reliance on the books, on the 
Marxist-Leninist classics as well 
as on the stoolpigeon testimony 
regarding alleged incidents in 
the remote past, or the alleged 
statements of party officers or 
teachers not made in the pres- 


_ence of the defendants—these are 


no longer considered sufficient 
to convict. 

Under the Yates decision it is 
now necessary to prove that the 
defendants iemadives either per- 
sonally engaged in “advocacy of 
forcible action” or were present 
when someone else did so and 
did not register their disagree- 
ment. (We should bear in mind 
that in the original trial of the 
11 the books were the main evi- 
dence presented by the govern- 
ment. Likewise Judge Learned 
Hand in the Circuit Court stat- 
ed in his opinion that the gov- 
ernment didn’t need witnesses, 
that the mere -adyocacy and 
teaching in connection with the 
classics was sufficient to secure a 
conviction.) 

To place the matter differently, 
after reviewing the evidence 
-_presented in the four-month trial 
in California, which means pri- 
marily reviewing the quotations 
and the distorted interpretations 

laced on the classics, (and in- 
Fidecioed by the main trends in 
national and world developments) 
the court presently holds that the 
advocacy and teaching of the 
party in respect to the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism (and even 
as they judge it, in the context 
of the classics)—that such advo- 
cacy and teaching is not a call to 
action but is “doctrinal disputa- 
tion.” And the court states that 
such advocacy is constitutionally 
protected. 


Despite all the legal mumbo- 
jumbo and obtuseness of vee 
in the Harlan opinion—whic 
tends to hide, to conceal to what 
extent the court has now depart- 


ed from the Vinson decision—the ’ 


reality of the decision means that 
which was deemed criminal advo- 
cacy in Vinson in 1951 is now 
held te be “doctrinal dispute” 


and that even the eb of 


force and violence as a 
retical possibility is constitution- 
ally protected. 
es 
ON THE basis of the Yates de- 
cision, and as a very minimum, 


Bill o 


f Rights 


new trials are assured in the Cali- 
fornia, Cleveland, Michigan, 
Philadelphia, Denver, St. Louis, 
Seattle and Hawaii cases. Acquit- 
tals are indicated in some of the 
cases if there is reargument be- 


- fore respective circuit ¢ourts. 


And in the Pittsburgh, Boston 
and Puerto Rican cases, even be- 
fore new trial dates can be set, 
new or superseding indictments 


may be needed. 


Just if, how or when the gov- 
ernment may resume any of the 
Smith Act prosecutions is as yet 
uncertain. In Boston, the U. S. 
attorney stated that the govern- 
ment is undecided what to do, 
In Los Angeles, the U. S. attor- 
ney was quoted in the press as 
expressing grave doubts whether 
the nine would be brought for re- 
trial. 

The government may halt 
further prosecutions, at least for 
the immediate period ahead, 
placing the onus on the Supreme 
Court, 7thereby attempting to 
pressure the court to reverse or 
modify the Harlan opinion in 
some subsequent case. Or it may 
turn out that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office may select one or 
several cases as a test for early 
retrial and attempt to tailor its 
case in such a way as to formally 
comply with the court's new 
standards of evidence. 

In any event, it will rely on 
the Dixiecrat and McCartyiie 
anti-court sentiment and cam- 
paign, and on the Dulles-Rad- 
ford, forays and provocations in 
the international arena, as pres- 
sure to try and force subsequent- 
ly a reversal in the Harlan opin- 
ion as well as to secure the en- 
actment of new legislation. 

There are thus far no certain- 
ties in the situation and no guar- 
antees that even the Supreme 
Court will consistently in the fu- 
ture sustain its own, its latest po- 
sihon, 

What happens and how the 
court itself will act in the future 
Smith Act cases will depend, as 
ever, on the course of the mass 


struggle; the democratic move- 

ment here as well as on the 

course of international develop- 
ments, 

° ; 

IT IS no secret that the sweep- 

ing decisions of June 17 were 


influenced and impelled by a 
hest of factors, particularly by 
the series of favorable changes 
in the political climate that 
transpired and unfolded in rela- 
tion to those changés connected 
with the Senate censure of Mc- 
Carthy, with the outcome of the 
1954 elections and with the sub- 
sequent convocation of the Gen- 
eva conference. 

In the more recent period the 
growing movement for disarma- 
ment and banning H-bomb tests, 
for easing of East-West trade re- 
lations, the widespread question- 
ing in the country whether indi- 
vidual liberties shall be sacrificed 
en the altar of “national security,” 
etc, etc.—all these—coupled with 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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ay ene Joseph Clark 
_ Their columns will be resumed upon their return. 
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Fhrenburg Writes on Art, 
Literature and Socialism — 


By ILYA EHRENBURG fail to get the idea. 


ie Fables appeal more to children 
Three years ago Academician than adults. Many of our books for 
Sobolev said in a “Pravda” ar- 


, adults have been written with a 
ticle: “The mortal enemy of all 


patie : . profound conviction that the read- 
pregress in science is dogmatism, 


7 oo . ers are children. Some of the 
the substitution of irrevocable blame for this must be laid on 
in, carte epee se en | the literary critics, who are out 
Vesmgaton. she cnemy ua of step with literature and, worse ” 
yet been extirpated from scien- still. a life. Grounds,” the autobiography of 
tific circles.” tis . |Royal W. France, in the subway 
| Some critics have the most naive| by pe a eRe 
These words have not gone idea of the effect of fiction. They, ™¥ Way home, and } missed my 
par sah | and they Pi oe think that if you present a char-| station I was s absorbed in the 
only to the scientific circles 


a en Ti ie re acter who is an ideal member oi rapid-fire incidents of Mr. France's: 
cademician Sobolev mentioned, 


‘My Native Grounds’, a 
Liberty Fighter's Story 


MY NATIVE GROUNDS. The au- 
tobiography of Royal W. France. 
Published by Cameron Asso- 
ciates. 255 pp. 

‘By BEN LEVINE 

I began reading “My Native 


‘the capitalists.” . 

In 1928 (just in time as it hap- 
pened), Mr. France gave up his 
\rich legal and business career, and 
became a college professor, at the 
liberal Rollins college in Florida. 
His struggle against racism and 


segregation will also explain his 
later stand against McCarthyism. 


The depression years found him, 
in the election campaign of 1932, 
in the ranks of the Socialist Party 
headed by Norman Thomas. 


PERTLONO society everyone will emulate him, youth. 
but to literary and artistic cir- and that if you portray a scoundrel | Roosevelt's actions as President 
all the scoundrels (except perhaps on the beach, and this was a good| made him a New Deal Democrat 
the incorrigible) will smanodintely|sian to read it in, for the style is as'{, 1988 he went to Mexico ees 
turn over a new leaf. One can) warm as the sun and the ideas are| President Cardenas wham. he: ad: 
hardly be bothered to argue with'as invigorating as the ocean mired, and helped counteract the 
such critics. One wants to say:| breezes. slanders against the Mexican gov- 
“Get up from your desks, will your Mr. France is known to Daily ernment’s cooperative experiment 
=< out = talk to siving human Worker readers as a pr gow and in agriculture. 

ings. ou are not writing for! fight for civil li rties, , . : 

eleven-year-olds, Your readers pol pee. os ing t fg struggle, of — Petey ng “ should 
sensible grown-up people, citizens beginning to show results, a ainst! of gn J rt rane mais gets 
of an advanced country, who work, | the Smith Act. Most of us ha only | h : soos thes : + is — 
struggle, suffer and rejoice.” [the vaguest ideas of what this de-|consistent direction, in the ata 
Critics of the said kind divide fender of the American faith was tion of liberty. In 1952 at the 
fictional characters into two cate- doing before 1950, when he entered age of 69 he began «so aaa 
gories: the positive and the nega-|the arena that concerned us most rougher EY ot defense of the 
tive. They are displeased if a seed age ‘victims of McCarthyism and cold 
tive character should ove to lave This little book. in 32 short and war hysteria, which led him as tar 
any defects. Shoul a negative crisp chapters, with a style that is,/as a courtmartial trial in Greece. 
character be given any good points,' like good bacon. lean with very He contributed his legal talents 
they get cross; the proper order Jittle fat, reveals that it was no ac-| in the last stages of _ appeal of 
of things has been violated, cident, but rather the logical cul-' the Rosenbergs. The last chapters 
| They take no account of the mination of a busy career, that led’ of the book carries on the fight 

difference between the fifties and Mr. France about five years ago to for Morton Sobell. 
ved ei nen hag nae agg 21 Age is generally considered 
‘to be a time of set opinions and 


cles also. Dogmatism is in di- 
rect contradiction to a socialist 
world outlook. 

Our western adversaries, in re- 
viewing some bad Soviet novel, 
declare ‘exultantly: “This is what 
socialist realism leads to!” From 
those hostile to socialism, Opinions 
of this sort are natural enough. 
But I find it hard to understand 
why people who support the so- 
cialist world outlook should attack 
socialist realism. 

Teplic, the Polish critic, thinks 
the failures of Soviet literature are 
to be explained by its adherence 
to socialist realism. In my view, 
by reasoning in this manner he 
falls in scholasticism, and in try- 
ing to combat dogmatism becomes 
himself a dogmatist. 3 

Teplic, like some western writ- 
ers. claims that Soviet literature, 
was livelier and richer before the 
first Cengress of Soviet Writers, 
when the definition of socialist) 
realism was born. As I have said,| ‘' ave | 
quite a few fine books have also articles in literature. ie 
appeared in our country since the) had only two approaches: if a boo 


9 


EHRENBURG 


graphic portraits boasting 
socialist perception nor realism. 
We have seen the same thing in 


Congress. And I may add that had been awarded a prize they 
before the Congress, too, we had called it a masterpiece of socialist 
both greater. and lesser writers,'realism, and if a book had not! 


$ 
f 


\having violated every principle of 


both bold writers and time-servers,| been favored they treated it a 
both original writers and deriva-|criminal, accusing the author o 
tive. 

Along with Mayakovsky, there) socialist realism. 
used te appear at those literary 
evenings mediocre ts who tried’ world outlook is — but that 
to offset lack of talent by lack of,the interpretation has been dog- 
restraint. Yesenin was surrounded!/matic or even bureaucratic. 

by a group of spongers. Hundreds} A world outlook has never de- 
of tedious, far-fetched stories used|termined either the bounds of 


neither|the twenties. Thirty years ago a 


Some critics 
L an 


What this shows is not that the 


I finished the book the next day 


class struggle was being waged 
lere; the people whose minds had' reception room of the Association 
been shaped in capitalist society of the Bar on West 44th Street to dogmatic hardening. It is exactly 
d who were interested in weak-| discuss what he could do in the the opposite with Royal W. France. 
ening the socialist system were coming second Smith Act trial. | And in this period when the 
real-life enemies. In the war and) Jt was no accident, for Mr.| world is changing so rapidly, it is 
reconstruction years our people France's long life (he celebrated his, profitable to read the story of this 
displayed unity, endurance and 74th birthday July 27) included lovable and lively mind, firm in 
spiritual strength; but the idea that! many liberal battles, although he principle but not blind to change. 
conflicts, contradictions and strug- began his career with a lucrative} This hook is one of the best of 
ead diapered foo ow postion Ins Wall Set lw in Liberty Book Ch acct 

Ahrwennabedie ideo’. | It was no accident, for Mr.'and I recommend it as a hearten- 
has become more complicated. A France’s ancestors had already set ing signpost on the troubled road 
struggle between the future and i, tradition of progress. His j iately ahead. 
the past, between good and bad | grandfather left Richmond to join’ 7 
motives, is going on in the minds}. Union Army. His father was a! 
and emotions of millions of people. |} ora] clergyman. His brother, 
| We daily observe innumerable Joseph Irwin France, elected on the 


to appear in Krasnaya Niva. | what was to be portrayed or the’ dal | 
“4 ‘meee at the light-minded artistic methods to be used. Fra/contradictions all round us. A/Republican ticket from Maryland to 


way people pass judgment on im-|Angelio, Uccello and Masaccio' Competent factory director is crim-|the U. $. Senate in 1918, took a 


portant cultural matters at the dic-|were not only contemporaries but|inally indifferent to the workers. trip in 1921 to the Soviet Union, 


tates of some passing mood. Last/men with the same world outlook, 


; , | . ; 
summer I heard-a Soviet literary; which we define as a unique com- 
igious mood of 


critic express unjust opinions about bination of the rel 
our past writing; it had suddenly|the Middle Ages and the early crit- 
dawned on him that there had as/ical views of humanism. Yet how 
ret been nothing, that we had to different are Fra Angelico’s touch- 
baat from the beginning. Several ing Madonnas from the flesh-and- 
months passed, The foreign news}blood women of Masaccio or the 
columns took on a gloomy tone.|wild horsemen of Uccello! 
Then a different critic popped up} Does Alexei Tolstoy's Peter the 
and said: “Everything in Soviet;Great resemble Tynyanov’s Kiukhl- 
literature used to be fine, but now|ya? Does Cavalry Army resemble 
it has suddenly gone bad.” ‘The Rout? Or does the poetry of 
I am not exaggerating: I re-,Tvardovsky resemble that of Mar- 
cently read. a lengthy article in|tynov? Yet today they all naturally 
Literaturnaya Gazette by the critic rank as works of socialist realism. 
Zelinsky Fabout Poetry Day, a NAIVE FICTION 
splendid anthology, warmly wel-| Some western writers say that 


comed by all lovers of poetry. Ze-|what is wrong with Soviet litera- 


linsky says, and in italics too, that ture is its tendentiousness. This 
he found in it a “slackened aware-|charge is the result of either stu- 
ness of the times.” The poetry in| pidity or hypocrisy. Tendentious- 
it, he says, shows “a distinct ten-|ness denotes passion, and passion 
dency towards descriptive lyricism has always lived in real art. The 
and lyricism ‘generally’.” Yet, So-| Divine Comedy or Stendhal’s The 
viet culture, both past and present,/Red and the Black are not merely 
and Soviet literature in particular,'tendentious, they breathe the fire 
is inseparable from an awareness of political struggle, yet they have 
of the times. There is no need|stood the test of tine. 
to get agitated and rush from one| An artist who loves his charac- 
extreme to the other. 
A WORLD OUTLOOK inspires him is always tendentious. 
To return to the question of so-|“Art for art's sake” is not really 
cialist realism, Teplic is — to|just “for art's sake;” in its own way 
regard it as.an artistic trend. It is it is thoroughly tendentious. It is 
a world outlook; it can clarify a/not tendentiousness that degrades 
writer's or artist's thinking, but it some Soviet works of art, but a 
should not-hamper variety in ar-| spiritual coldness, a lack of gen- 
tistic currents, genres and forms. juine inspiration, a disregard {or 
We must know how to distin-/human emotions and the laws of 
guish between socialist realism and art. 
misuses of the concept. In former} The fable is a etn te form 
_ years, if a critic wanted to belittle|of literary creation, and fables, of 
the landscapes of Saryan or the|course, often end with a moral. 
Novels and plays, however, cannot 
be written in this way. When 


still- lifes of Konchalovsky, he 
claimed that such canv ran) 

they are, it shows a (disrespect 
for the reader, a fear that he 


counter to: socialist realism; he set 
them off against pompous oleo- 


ters and is devoted to the idea that 


‘An engineer who is an innovator where he had a talk with Lenin. 
‘on the job is severely patriarchal) poyval W. France entered politics 
at home. A man nm displayed) .. Pin) we of the Progressive 
outstanding courage during the Party. of Theodore Roosevelt. His) 
war is a coward and a toady in description of “Teddy” who was his 
‘relation to his boss. personal friend, is, by the way, an) 
| It is the writer s duty to de-' example of the clarity of this 
scribe not the design of a machine thinking. 


|but the inner world of the man Wise atte Roosevelt. he. willis 


who operates the machine. A .« 
'writer who honestly wishes to por-' was clever but not wise, human 


tray Soviet man today cannot im-| Put ci bi pear ve ses 
it himself to two colors, black and | oe Br “al os yea i ae sie d- 
white. Life demands a far richer . . 

ance. His love of a country was a 


| 
palette. physical love for its vast plains and 


| Literary critics sometimes seem sintintiinn Sccent. lokes aed rivet $ 
and his most lasting contribution 


ad ’ 
' 


me like laboratory assistants' 


"9 Nay Ngee sm, 9 Praok Te 25 his work for conservation of| 
s s "| the country’s natural resources.” 


every book to contain the correct ; oo ay eppeees Pir _— 

. | grounds, entrance of our coun- 
rtions. Shows ‘ee. outhes in ‘try into World War I, and in 1920, 
this progressive Republican learned. 
about the Socialists when he was 
‘drawn into the protest movement 
against the expulsion of the five 


0 
ites 
| 
‘too acid? They are anxious por 


an 
i'troduce a bureaucrat, he must also 


‘introduce an honest worker who— 
isupported by the other workers— 
opposes the bureaucrat. Should 
‘a story contain a hack writer, there! “5*!"> 
‘must be a selfless artist to bar his 5°cialist Assemblymen. 


path. Should a woman in a novel! An_ interesting chapter is the 
be loose-living, she must have a/*°TY ae a — ae pom 
girl-friend who i president he became at the reques 
-llbcepgsa ee > 5 ne of the investment firm headed by 


CRITICISM THAT CRIPPLES | the then young Averell Harriman. 
This sort of criticism cripples How he, as a capitalist, met a) 
young writers, particularly as ap-| strikers delegation, what he did 


plied to unpublished ‘ots. about it, and the results, will con- 
A youn th te who Raiy erm dg: q|Vinee any skeptic of both his hard- 


true-to-life story about a hack|®@aded shrewdness and his larger 


writer without portraying a selfless en ova final comment is in- 
artist in th ) resting: 
‘n nag | monde agh any , later, I defended Com- 


it turned down 10 times by differ- : fe : 

ent publishing thnag abil a munists with whom I disagreed 

day that he decides to listen to\°™ many, things, I knew what they 

“good advice” — and becomes a meant when they talked about the Mat 
class struggle. I had been an un- to remain in the hos- 


hack himse expected 
“4 . willing part of it on the side of’ pital about 10 days. 


MARILYN MONROE, who 
lost an expected child through 
miscarriage, is doing “very nice- 
ly” at Doctor's Hospital, a hos- 
pital spokesman reported. 

The 3l-year-old actress un- 
derwent an hour-long emerg- 
ency operation at the hospital, 
East End Ave. and 87th St.,: 


Thrusday night after surgeons 
gave up hope of saving the baby ~ 
she expected in March, She is 


| 


‘ality that determines his choice) © 


It is aw author’s artistic individu- 
’ 1 » | 
ieee | Feature editor David. Platt is on vacation... porenened 
(Continued on Page 7) : 3 
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Today's Best 
Bets on TV, 
Movies, Theatre 


TV 


Yanks vs. Indians (11) 1:55 P.M. 
Robin Hoed (2) 7:30 
‘Dodgers vs. Giants (9) 7:55 
Burns and Allen (2) 8 
Arthur Godfrey (2) 8:30 
Twenty-One—Quiz (4) 9 
awrence Welk Tunes (7) 9:30 
Studio One (2) 10 
Tonight (4) 11:15 

MOVIES 


Red Balloon and Lost Continent, 
Sth St. Playhouse 
Sweet Smell of Success, Loew's 


-EHRENBURG AND THE ARTS 


(Continued from Page 6) 
both of poaey form and of sub- 


ject matter. e equilibrium that 
some critics worry about may exist 
in a body of writing as a whole, 
but not in each separate book. 
But should a writer concentrate 
on the seamy side of life, critics 


tral newspapers carried an article 
propounding quite a different view 
of Panova’s book. 
NO REAL PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
Not long ago, writers discussed 
the work of several young authors 
and poets, All spoke of the mer- 
will at once accuse him of givingjits of the works under discussion. 
a distorted picture. Such critics|Then all of a sudden there ap- 
— their lives always on the neared a series of articles speaking 
alert, like fussy nursemaids look-| only of the negative features of 


ing after toddlers. ep hear 
They fear that readers of a novel|°U“ ee ee 
There was no real public discus- 


depicting a heartless director at 
sion, as there had been none on 


an institute will eonclude that all 
institute directors are heartless. I/Smeke of Our Homeland or Sea-| State 
say %0 — I ~ ig Said! tO sons of the Year. In my view,!/Prince and Showgirl, Radie City 
Pea eee nn. ween slighed. thigk|books should be discussed and va-/Island in the Sun, Roxy 
be ” Hepa 2 anes, wae ee Ww al he, Cold of Naples, Art, Beekman, 
about the people who did it. They|rious opinions compared, rather Gramercy 
are not children, but grown-up,'than its being administratively de- Youn Stranger, RKO Theatres 
emotionally mature people, ~ cided whether or not they are any Naked Eye, and 12 Angry Men, 
When an author tries to balance) sod Fifth Ave. Cinema 
out light and darkness in a book, HA | . . 
he sins unwittingly against his con- The same sort of thing is to be Lust for Life, Loew s Theatres 
ence as a writer: he shatters the|see2 in other spheres. A sudden| Nana, Little Carnegie 
= Sigg ark ne ape : tilates his|Campaign against impressionsim La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
eh AE ~ afraid of bheing| broke out Isay “sudden”, because Around the World in 80 Days, Ri. 
own spirit. He is afraid of being: eeicientoiiieds & ow aye ’ sont ee 
accused on the one hand of doll the history of world art, Paint.|Face in the Crowd, Globe 
ing up, Or on the other hand—|' et sin ° f 
more often—of ses, Bas: “wage hitye : +I reece, a DRAMA 
Nekrassov, Chernyshevsky an Ge orld. wt" ag hy yong Me. | Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 
Saltykev-Shchedrin all contributed) fase re arta Piao Root Career, Actor's Playhouse 
to the SAME MAGA, Sovremen- adasstendinbln a anes ago No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
ee See vlwhen Zola sdilaaatal defended | Lil Abner, St. James 
es yo See doreany new wend in art é ainst at-| Purple Dust, Cheiry Lane 
have been expected to present the) che f a le & f _- |Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
spiritual world of a revolutionary|‘4Cks trom the supporters o aca! Helen Hayes 
‘Good King Charles, Dewntown 


with the same completeness as did demicism and romanticism. 


Chernyshevsky? Is Saltykov-Sh- Nobody nowadays can talk seri- Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
chedrin to be reproached tor not/ Ously of imitating Impressionism, | My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
having portrayed splendid Russian while nobody can seriously deny|Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
women? that artists have something to! [yg 

We laugh, and rightly so, atjlearn from the Impressionists, The! — 


Hollywood films with their inevi-| polemics against those artists who| 

table happy endings. But Wwe have commented favorably on paintings qj ee 
novels with centrived endings by the nineteenth-century French 

wherein all conflicts are satisfac-|masters sounded more like angry M W 


torily settled. Yet there are con-' rebukes by schoolmasters than a 

flicts still unresolved; presenting creative discussion of an important 

them in literature might bring) historical phenomenon. Sovetska-| 

their settlement nearer. But au-'ya Kultura [Soviet Culture] went 

thors are afraid that stories without so far as to speak of an admirer of 

ADMINISTRATIVE APPROACH (plied only to holligans. WASHINGTON, Aug. 4— Mil- 
It is oe ars that We DF VOTEES OF DOGMATISM Mayor Frank Zeidler 

must combat the administrative , re . h. — 

approach to literature. Much has Some devotees of dogmatism changes he 2 me Teg os 

been done in this direction, but! ™@Y perhaps ask whether I deny bill coming up for House action 


happy endings wil] not be printed.|impressionism in a tone usually ap- 
‘waukee 
far from enough. The editors of;Party guidance of literature. I do this week might cost consumers a 


certain magazines are unnecces-|not: but I repudiate the mechani- billion dollars a year through high-, 


we oa agg at nusenPtss teal and over-simplified understand- |€ prices. | 
With other books, which they dare| ing of big ideas. The concept “so-' Zeidler said on the AFL-CIO 


not print and hesitate to reject,|cial commission,” for example, is ™io show, “As We See It,” that 
publishing houses have an artfulitaken to mean merelv the com-|the measure was “one of the most 


but scarcely sensible tactic. Thev ae ‘lucrative bills that was ever before 
, GE maeagr 3 - ANCY\ missioning of a short story or a n Aad 
issue the “doubtful” book in aj e ty the Congress.” He said it would 


me 9 


We Mourn the loss 
of our Beloved — 


Mrs. Antonetta DiVito 
Died June 21, 1957 
a devoted fighter for a 


small edition. This is not to see|PO*™ by 4 publishing house or an affect some 60 million people. 
whether the public will like it, but! editorial board. But fulfilling a| The bill would reduce federal 
3 yon the readership. Such pub-'social commission does not mean contro! over oe 00a charged by 
ishing houses evidently fail to un-!..+i; | : natural gas producers. 
dictaad either Soviet democracy! 9} eae 139 —— + A at Zeidler, a member of a commit- 
or the universality of Soviet cul-' 8 ee me a aa ee of mayors fighting the bill, 
. ture. hensie geben. = “the quertions 72" that “the people write both 
An administrative approach 1s: ? re. _™ their Congressmen and their loca’ 
sometimes manifested in the evalu-| (hat ee —_ — and light- | gas companies,” protesting the 
ation of works already published. ne Se way: 2 vane ;measure. 
Some nirie years ago we had a dis- f og - “a — ne eg ac) 
cussion at the Writers’ Union on|“V"Y OF the people; but the na- . eed 
Simonov’s story : vee Son ture of the guidance varies with 40 Senten 
Homeland. All the writers present the nature of the activity. With a in China Trial 
praised the story. A few days later factory production schedule, pre-| TOKYO, Aug. 4.—A Chinese 
Kultura i Zhizn (Culture and Life)'©5€ ‘structions, time-limits and! court has sentenced 19 persons to 
carried an article attacking the|figures are possible. With a sci-'geath and 21 others to long prison 
story and Fedin and Ehrenburg) &@st working on a problem of terms for killing government offi- 
for liking it. technological improvement, precise | ojals and plotting counter-revolu- 
In the spring of 1954 there was time-limits are impossible; there tion Radio Peking announced to- 
a discussion at the Writers’ Union| ©" be only broad outlines. A phy- day. 
on Panova’s Seasons of the Year,|sicist, mathematician or biologist The 40 persons sentenced were 
which almost everyone praised.|Works on his own initiative, and|tried in Kwantung Province at a 
Some months later one of the cen- later his work finds practical ap-' public trial and were sentenced 
eae tm, ___|pucation in industry or agriculture. Friday. Prison terms ranged from 
Literature and art by nature,'five years to life. 
cannot tolerate administration. The} Another death sentence was 
Soviet writer draws his inspiration passed on a former landlord in 
|from the life of the people; here|Siangyang County on charges of 
lis the_first and main significance |killing two members of a local agri- 
jof Party guidance of literature.|cultural cooperative. 
i The writer is taking an active part} All sentences are subject to 
lin building communism; even if review by the Supreme People’s 
this social activity s conducted ex- | Court. 
iclusvely at his desk. 
| Since the Twentieth Congress, 11 Rightist Leaders 
Ithings have become harder for the 
Arrested in Hungary 


world of peace and _ §ifellow who asks tricky questions, 
freedom. like the one at the beginning of 
this section, and easier for litera- 
Our sympathy to her jture. What I object to is not the 
Husband and family icommunist trend of our literature, 

| \but the bureaucratic approach. 
i This article is an extract from 
Sear ee angoueam 


ticians was announced yesterday. 
istry annou 


Garment workers 


and friends 


“counter- 


mer secretary. 


BUDAPEST, Aug. 4—The arrest 
of 11 right-wing Hungarian poli- 


Last Thursday, the Interior Min- 
that it had com- 


pleted investigation of a gronp of 
j priests, in- 
cluding Cardinal Mindzenty’s for- 


(Continued from Page 5) 
the favorable trends in interna- 
tional affairs—played an impor- 
tant role in terms of — the 
political atmosphere in which the 
court acted. 

In this connection, it is a fact 
that the staunchness and the 
mares) a oe activity of our 
party and of other progressive 
orces over the past years, incl 


ing the various 
movements that developed 


areund most of the trials, the in- 
volvement of various conserva- 
tive lawyers, certain Socialist 
leaders, and of numerous educa- 
tors and religious leaders in the 
struggle for halting the Smith 
and McCarran Act prosecutions 
—as well as the positive impact 
ef our 16th Natienal Conven- 
tiori—this too played a useful 
and a beneficial role in helping 
to influence some of the currents 
and trends that, objectively, 
played a big in affecting the 
eutcome of these great civil lib- 
erties issues. . 

Judging from the initial edi- 
torial reactions of some of the 
most influential big business 
newspapers such as the New 
York Times, the Wasingten Post, 
the San Francisco Chronicle, etc., 
as well as from the approbation 
expressed by various leaders of 
the Bar Association, by Mrs. F. 
D. R., ete.—the dominant re- 
sponse to the court's decision on 
civil liberties as on civil rights 
is and will be favorable. 

Yet no one should underesti- 
mate the power and drive and 
the dangers of the Know-Noth- 
ing, the Dixiecrat and other 
ultra-reactionary opposition to 
the ¢ourt’s action and to its pres- 
ent orientation on constitutional 
liberties. 


The roadblocks thrown in the 
way of the court's desegregation 
order over the past two and a 
half years is a case in point. The 
prevecative calls ef the Daily 
News and of the white suprema- 
cists to impeach most of the. us- 
tices of the §S Court, 
coupled with the efforts of Wal- 
ter, Jenners, Eastland et al to 
enact new legislation ‘to subvert 
the latest decisions of the court 
—undescores the dangers. 

° 


NOW a few words concern- 
ing a number of measures which 
the progressive forces, including 
us Communists, should take to 
help the counter-attacks of reac- 
tion and to advance the whole 
struggle for democratic liberties 
and civil rights: 

1) It is essential to popularize 
the democratic signifi and 

rtent of the court's decision 
Ge all Americans, Communists 
and non-Communists alike. And 
it is necessary to emphasize the 
» new grounds which now exist to 
fight from, plus the heavy -re- 
sponsibilities of labor and the 
popular forces in this situation. 

2) In addition to the suggest- 
ed legal — om oe r 
appeal and in re to pend- 
ing trials, broad united front 
movements locally to halt furth- 
er prosecutions under the Smith 
Aet are essential. 

3) In the light of the court's 
decision and the more favorable 
objective conditions, it is timely 
and necessary to develop a new 
campaign to secure amnesty for 
Comrades Winston and Green as 
well as for Irving Potash. This 
undertaking should be imbued 
with a realization that there is 
a fighting chance. to secure fav- 
orable action in the not too dis- 
tant future. 

4) Consideration should be 
given by all nee of the 
Smith Act to lielp influence the 
intreduction in Congress of a 
resolytion for the repeal of the 
organizing, conspiracy mem- 
bership sections of the Smith 
Act. | 


nized expressions of 

r the court’s decisions 
in the field of civil liberties AND 
civil rights should be encour- 
aged. 
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ceeding in respect to the 1958 
elections, major attention should 
be given to raising in a new 
way the vital issues of upholding 
cratic rulings of the court in 
general, and to opposing and in- 
validating the Smith Act, Me- 
Carran Act, McCarran-Walter 
Act, etc.,-in particular. 

7) Obviously special attention 
needs to be given to reaching 
and mobilizing new secters of the 
labor movement’ te speak out 
and ‘assert itself. By and large 
‘most of the labor movement, es- 

ially its top leaders, have been 

gging far beliind other seg- 
ments of the population in the 
struggle for civil liberties. This 
ceuld become an important part 
of the drive to mobilize the trade © 
union movement to defeat right- 
to-work laws, to help combat the 
labor spy system, as well as to 
advance the struggle for trade 
union democracy. 

8) It is imperative to persuade 
the entire party and the Left 
of the new opportunities arising 
—judieia! a6 political—for _re- 
establishing the legality ef the 
Communist Party and ef other 
minority and radical groups. This 
should be approac boldly and 
with new initiatives, as well as 
realistically — bearing in mind 
that this process of development 
will take place unevenly especi- 
ally in respect to the continuing 
problems of individual Cemmu- 
nists and of other militants ‘in 
private and public employment. 

In this connection, it is im- 
portant to stress the sterling con- - 
tributions of our party and of 
other progressive organizations 
in helping to facilitate the new 
trends which are creating .a more 
favorable situation in the coun- 
try. Together with this, it is 
necessary to demonstrate and 
utilize the ~ new possibilities 
opening for building the party, 
for enhancing its political influ- 
ence, for effecting new and 
broader united front relations in 
the labor and demecratic move- 
ments, and for explaining en a 
broader scale our Marxist advo- 
cacy of a constitutional and 
— road of mass struggle 
or Socialism. 


e @ * 
Civil Rights 
(Continued from Page 1) 


monkey on its back.” 
Administration sources said they 
will make astrong fight in any con- 
ference committee to strength the 
bill. 

If they are unsucessful in delet- 
ing the jury trial provision entirely, 
they said, they hoped at least to 
have it limited to cases growing out 
ef violations of voting rights. 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union said, meanwhile, that sup- 
port of the Senate’s version “would 
not be in keeping with our obliga- 
tion to millions of fellow-Americans 
to accord them at long last as citi- 
zens equal status under the Jaw.” 
It said the proposal “needs fur- 
ther study before it should be en- 
acted into law.” 

Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn) who opposed the jury trial 
amendment declared, however, that 
“the civil girhts bill is not dead. 
“It can only be killed,” he said, 
“if Republicans now’show they are 
more interested in stirring up a par- 
tisan issue than in getting some 
constructive action.” 

He said the Senate bill “does 
represent a significant step forward, 
and, properly administered, can 
serve usefully to protect civil 


rights.” 
Classified Ads 
FOR SALE wey 
CLEARANCE SALE ON 1957 -TV 
PHILCO, etc. At low down 
Standard Brand Dist., 143 Fourth 


‘Ave. (Bet. 13th & 14th Sts.) 
| GR 3-7819 
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‘Williams belongs to a select 


NEW YORK, Aug. 3— Ted 
Williams’ remarkable batting 
feats at the ripe old age of 39 
were found today to have only 
two precedents in baseball his- 
tory. 

A survey of the games’ great- 
est hitters disclosed that five of 
nine .400 hitters had retired at 
Ted's age and that only Ty Cobb 
and the legendary Cap Anson re- 
tained anything like Williams’ 
ability in their 39th year. 

Williams, who will be 39 on 
Aug. 30, was hitting .381 in the 
latest official averages released 

‘ by the American League. He also 
led the circuit in home runs and 
was in a challenging position in 
runs-hatted-in. 

Williams, of course, will be 
the oldest man ever to lead his 
league in batting should he con- 
tinue to withstand the challenge 
of 25-year-old Mickey Mantle 
and he is almost certain to post 
one of the highest averages for 
a 39-year-old in the game's his- 
tory. 


xreat hitters must be judged. At 
36 he was still good enough to 
hit .400 for the third time in his 
career—.401 in 1922, to be pre- 
cise—and three years later he 
managed .378. At 41 he hit .357 
and he bowed out in his 42nd 
year hitting .323. 

Anson, who played from 1871 
to 1897, was perhaps even more 
remarkable. The famous Mar- 
shalitown, Iowa, slugger re- 
tained his great ability so well 
that he hit .394 at the age of 43 
in 1894. At 28 he had .407 and 
at 36-he had .421. So over a 
span of 15 years he was only 
some 25 percentage points vari- 
able in the vicinity of the magic 
.400 figure. 

The other .400 hitters had long 
since hit the downgrade when 
they reached their 39th year, 
howéver. 

Rogers Hornsby, greatest 
right-handed hitter in the game's 
history, was 29 when he hit .403 
in 1923. His third .400 season, 
but 10 years later he was no bet- 
ter than a .208 in 10 games. Nap 


trio 

errotieously for years) was achiev- 
ed at 26 in 1901, Thirteen years 
later at 39 heewas a .258 hitter. 

Five other .400 hitters weren't 
even around the majors in their 
39th years. Billy Terry, a lusty 
$2 when he hit .401 in 1930, 
bowed out in 1936 at 38. Ex- 
cept for Cobb, Anson (and per- 
haps Williams?) Terry was the 
oldest of the ,400 hitters, Harry 
Heilman and George Sisler were 
29 each in their .400 seasons 
while Wee Willie Keeler was 25 
and Shoeless—Joe Jackson, the 
youngest of them. At 24. Heil- 
mann hit .403 in 1923, Sisler 
reached .420 in 1922, Keeler 
was .432 in 1897, and Jackson 
hit .408 in 1911. Yet great as 
they were they weren't even good 
enough at 39 to hang on in the 
majors. 

Barring another collapse late 
in the campaign, Williams, sea- 
son average is likely to raise his 
current .348 lifetime figure over 
the .350 mark and place him 4th 
on the all-time list. Cobb leads 


at .367 with Hornsby second at 
358, Jackson at .356 and Dan 


Patterson on Aug. 2. He just does 
not think about it, he says. 
Rademacher, daring what no 
man before him has done, ex- 
pressed firm confidence yesterday 
that when he makes the long vault 
from the amateur ranks to a heavy- 
weight title bout jin his first pro 
venture he can takotere of himself. 
“Sure, people are saying I could 
get hurt,” said the 210-pound 


have to say on f 
COLUMBUS, Ga., Aug. 4—Pete Rademacher: doesn’t 


shudder to think about what might happen to him when he 
climbs into the ring against heavyweight champion Floyd 
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effort was knocking down apples 
in his German-descended father’s 
orchard in Washington’s Yakima 
Valley. His main defense was play- 
ing defensive guard for Forrest 
Evashevski's Washington State 
football team. 


“And so far,” he said, “football is 
a lot tougher than anything I've 
faced in the ring. 


by a punch that left me clou 


Olympic champion at his prelim- 
inary training quarters on a Georgia 
Lake only a few degrees 
from the 100-degree baking oven 
of nearby Columbus, Ga. 


to bat and somebody says I 
the pitcher doesn't hit you in the 
head.” 

Rademacher’s long reach for the 


“It’s true I've never been tagged 
y or 
ave 


rocky on my feet. But I 


removed | ‘0° 
‘studied and studied just what to do 


and my trainer, George Chemeres, 
has drilled it into me, if and when 


“But I don’t think about things p+ h Ae 
like that. It's like you are going up| at happens 


Rademacher said he figures that 
Patterson, a 185-pounder, ts too 
small for a durable heavyweight 
‘and points to his own reach advan- 
tage of four and one-half inches as 


Cobb, who played 24 years 
‘ and averaged .367 is the ultimate 
standard against which all the 


Brouthers and Wililams tied at 


Lajoie followed much the same 
348, 


course. A .422 (carried as .405 


—— 
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Boos Changed to 
Cheers for Hutch 


ST. LOUIS, Aug. 3—Freddie Hutchinson can claim>a Philadelphia -- 
record in this era of supersonic speed. 


 —- 


STANDINGS 


(Not including yesterday's game) 


NATIONAL 
W. L. 


40 
42 
43 
45 
47 
59 


St. Louis 
Milwaukee 
BROOKLYN .. 


‘Cincinnati __~- 


NEW YORK _~ 


He made the rip Pittsburgh —__- 66 


moon in the comic-strip ag Pa- his main striking force. 
looka tradition isn’t the only thing> The bout would never have come 
unustial about the balding challen- about had not Rademacher come 
ger. He has a fighter’s pug face but up with a $250,000 guarantee for 
he was born with it, he didn’t ac- the champion and his manager, 
quire it. He doesn't show a trace of Gus D’Amato. D’Amato laughing 
scar tissue from his 79 amateur’ said it would take that much and 
bouts. His ears are a shell-like pink was still laughing when Rade- 
that has never known the taint of macher’s backers convinced him the 
cauliflower. ‘money was in the bank. 

And Rademacher, holding a_ It came from 22 well-heeled men, 
bachelor of science degree He most of them Georgians represent- 
Washington State College in animal ing Rademacher’s adopted. state, 


Sof mind of the fight 


husbandry talks with logic —al but several of them living in New 
though it is not the kind that would York. Mike Jennings, his principal 
make a dent in the leathery state local backer, has launched his 
‘fighter in the cause of “Youth 
Why big Unlimited” an organization which 
| plunge? is dedicated to fighting juvenile de- 
“I had it in mind even before linquency through physical fitness, 
the Olympic win last winter,” he) -Rademacher breaks camp here 
said. “I am a mature man at 28. today (Mon.) and flies to Washing- 
I am big and strong and I love to ton State where he will set up a 
fight. ‘training site at Issaquah near 
“I don’t feel like going through Seattle, where the championship 
the trials and tribulations of a long bout will be~held. 
‘career. I might have done so at! Big Pete boxed six rounds today 
one time but then I got married, with Clarence Hinnant, a ranking 
and the army mnrvenil light-heavyweight and said he is 


a 
is he making his 


“I feel confident that I can stay training up to the 15-round title 
in there with Patterson or any of distance. 
the top 10 heavyweights. And if I' If he stays that long, ambitious 
didn’t think I had a chance to beat pugs may start a rush.on Washing- 
him I would not be undertaking ton State’s department of animal 
this thing.” 'husbandry. But until then, they will 


from doghouse to “cat-bird seat” in about 10 days. And on 
the way he cracked the sound bar-|~— Ee bal Ta 
riers of the hometown boos. 


The manager of the St. Louis 
Cardinals brought most of the 


\Chicago ...... | 66 


perfect game by only the margin) GAMES TODAY 
of that baserunner. _ New York at Brooklyn (night) 


The next day, his problem pitch-| (only games scheduled) 


— 


AMERICAN 


wrath of the fans on his head July 
18, when, ieading by five runs in 
the ninth in Brooklyn, he put his 
ouly southpaw, Vinegar Bend Mi- 
zell, in to pitch to Duke Snider. 

Mizell did the job, getting the 
Dodgers slugger easily, but he re- 


mained in to yield a grand-slam 
The 


home run to Gil Hodges. 
Dodgers tied it up and went on to 
win in extra innings. . 

That 1/154 of his season’s stint 
caused an almost unbelievable up- 
roar. Hutch was accused of in- 
competence, coddling the erratic 
Mizell, and generally gumming up 
the works. 

One St. Louis paper even spec- 
ulated, via an interview with gen- 
eral manager Frank Lane and An- 
heuser-Busch executive Dick Mey- 
er, that he would be fired before 
his contract ran out. 

Hutch, who dispenses words 
with the economy « used with 
base-hits when he was a first-class 
American -League pitcher, shrug- 
ged his shoulders when he was ih- 
terviewed upon his return here. 

“Everybody feels. bad when he 
loses one like that,” he said, “and 
nobody more so than me.” 

The ruddy-faced pilot refused 
to discuss his own feeling about 
the “beefs” which originated in his 
own back yard. 

He just went to work, winning 
ball games. 

Von McDaniel, the 18-year-old 
bonus rookie who was given a 
chance by Hutcli against the 
Brooks and delivered handsomely, 
had been getting his lumps in his 
last ‘couple of outs. Hutch and 


pitching coach Al (Boots) Hollings-| 


worth worked long and patiently 
with the kid. 

And last Sunday he paid off 
with a sparkling one-hit shutout 
against the Pittsburgh Pirates, al- 
lowing only one hit and missing a 


er, Mizell, allowed only two hits 
in shutting out the Pirates again.| 


an 8-0 beating. 

That victory put the Cards into: 
first place by a pair of percentage! 
points over idle rR about 
as precarious an edge as is possible 
in this ding-dong race. | 

So Freddie, on this home stand, | 
has won 11 of 13 games (before’ 
Sunday), four of them shutouts, 
and has seen his most severely| 


Thursday night, it was Sam Jones’) 


Cleveland 
Detroit 

‘Baltimore 
‘Washington __-_ 
| Kansas 


| 
“eg 


C.B. 


6 
li‘2 
17 
17 
18'2 
3042 
31% 


City .-. 

GAMES TODAY 
Cleveland at New York 
(only games scheduled) 


criticized pitching choice come! way of managers. 


through. 


pretty good, but that is not the cago. ...” 


Hard Work In Store For Stars 


CHICAGO, Aug. 4.—Coach Curley Lambeau of the College 
All-Star squad said yesterday thar his gridders still needed a lot of 
work during the remaining week if they are to be any match for the 
pro champion, New York Giants next Friday. 


Lambeau said the overall action of the Stars and some individual 
performers pleased him at times but a lot of team improvements were 
in order. Commenting on the last scrimmage of the collegians over 
the weekend, Lambeau said “there were too many missed blocks 
and a couple of fumbles that looked bad.” 

John Matsko, big center from Michigan State; former Purdue 
end Lamar Lundy; Terry Barr, Michigan back; Jack Johnson, end 
and punter from Miami of Florida; Bill Michael, Ohio State end; 
Steve Junker, end from Xavier of Cincinnati; Paul Wiggin, Stanford 
tackle, and Oklahoma A. & M. fullback John Pardee were cited for 


outstanding work. 


“Lessee, now,” he said, “I won- 
You would think he’d be feeling|)der who we'll pitch against Chi- 


Lambeau said he also was pleased the performances of Jim 
Brown, star halfback from Syracuse; Billy Ray Barnes, Wake Forest 


Miami of Florida. 


Seven 
none was be 


back;;; Joe Walton, Pittsburgh end and Don Bossler, fullback from 


eaay were injured during the scrimmage, although 
ieved to be hurt seriously enough to be sidelined during 


the All-Star game to be played here at Soldiers Field Friday night. 


Those injured included Don Shinnick, UCLA fullback who suf- 


Jim 


fered a cut lip; John Arnett, Southern California halfback; Barnes, 
Ridlon, Syracuse halfback; Ron Underwood, Arkansas 


back; 


Del Shofner, Baylor halfback; and Paige Cothern, Mississippi full- 


back and place kicker, 


Until re began fighting in the 
army Rademacher’s main offensive 


refuse to believe it includes a course 
on taming a tiger like Patterson. 


MIAMI, Fla., Aug. 4—Former 
heavyweight Champion Rocky Mar- 
ciano said he believes that Pete 
Rademacher does not have a 
chance of beating Floyd Patterson 
in September. 


“Rademacher's short on 


too 
view at his home here. “Pete does 
fight a lot like a pro, although he’s 
never fought professionally. But 
it’s ridiculous to compare him with 
Patterson.” 

Marciano, who saw Rademacher 
train in Georgia, said he thought 
the youngster could knock out his 
the- ninth-ranking light 
weight. 


: 


sparring partner, Clarence Hinnant,| 
heavy-) 


“RIDICULOUS TO COMPARE” —MARCIANO 


; 


“But Hinnant isn’t Patterson,” 
Marciano added. 

Marciano was asked how he 
would compare Patterson with 


some of his opponents such as Joe 
| Walcott, Ezzard Charles and Ar- 
chie Moore. 

speed,” Marciano said in an inter-| 
ibetter opponents,” he said, refus- 
‘ing to be pinned down in what he 


thought of the heavyweight cham- 


“Patterson would be one of my 


pion. 

Marciano said “absolutely not” 
when asked if he is thinking about 
returning to the ring. He said that 
is why he is overweight now—“so 
I won't be tempted to go back into 


the ring.” 
J 


PIRATES CAPTURE YOUTHFUL 
STRIKEOUT ARTIST 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 4-— Peter 
Sala, an 18-year-old left handed 
pitcher from Hartford, Conn., who 
averaged 17 strikeouts a game at 
Hartford public high school this 
season, has been signed by the 
Pittsburgh Pirates organization and 
has been apes to the Lincoln 
(Neb.) farm club in the Western 
League. Lincoln will option him to 
Salem, Va., in the Appalachian 
rookie league for the remainder of 
the 1957 season. Ten other major 


would go on sale at 11 a.m. on 
those dates, Aug. 4 and 11. 


COLTS WILL GET PAID 
FOR PRE-SEASON GAMES 
WESTMINSTER, Mr., Aug. 4— 
The Baltimore Colts will pay each 
chp | member of the foot- 
all —_ $50 for —— National 
‘Football League exhibition game. 
General manager Don Kellett said 
the move was not prompted by 
rcommissioner Bert Bell’s~ decision 
Thursday to recognize the Player's 
Union, 


league teams were inthe bidding 
for Sala. 


CARDS PACKING ’EM IN 

ST. LOUIS, Aug. 3—The° St, 
Lauis Cardinals have sold out all 
reserved tickets for next Sunday's 


‘Little Grambling Produces 


Surprise Rookie Candidate 
HERSHEY, Pa., Aug. 4—Alvin 
Richardson, 240-pound tackle from. 
little Grambling College, and the 
Philadelphia’ Eagles’ 26th draft 
choice, has emerged as the top 


game with ‘the Milwaukee 


single 
Braves. The Cards management 
said 7,000 zeneral admission tickets 


rookie candidate for a job in the line 
with the 1957 team. 


